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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Contributors and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “ Musical Courier’? 
25 East 14th street, New York. 


oO 


ia located at fo. 


HIS country may be said to be in a similar musical con- 
dition to England ; it has innumerable choral societies 

but very few orchestras. Every town of importance here 
possesses a vocal club of average excellence, but how many 


possess an ordinary orchestra ? 


.; question as to whether a band has a right to per- 


form in a public square has finally been decided in 
the a London magistrate. householder 
hired the band to play for an hour once a week, while another 


negative by One 
householder wished to study during that time, and hence 
had the band leader summoned before a magistrate. A 
nominal fine was imposed on the defendant, but the law on 
the subject has been thus settled. 

- 

HERE was recently presented to the attention of the 
T government attorney of Genoa by the music publishers 
of Milan—Lucca, Ricordi, Gindici and Strada, a suit against 
various in which had been 
executed operatic selections owned exclusively by the above 


} 1] 


beer halls and cafés in Genoa, 


heir consent having been first obtained. 


without 
it presented different phases, but the Genoa Court 


houses 
The lawsu 
of Appeal in its recent decision finally declared that the laws 
governing authors’ rights had been violated, and sent back the 

; (embracing the proprietors and orchestral directors) 
the ‘“ Tribunale Correzionale”’ for sentence. The decision 
onsidered just, and is in the right direction. 


HE two following paragraphs recently appeared in a 
musical paper whose general statements are totally un- 
wthy of credence : 
i that Max Bruch will be the coming conductor of the New 
armonic Society. 

Thomas has 
ary é f the Philharmonic 
Both items are 
brications that have been published in the same journal, all 


been concocted for the purpose of serving 


volunteered a deduction of $2,200 of his yearly 


of these as false as a number of other 

which have 
rsonal ends. it is, however, a cause for congratulation 
it the source from whence such persistent misstatements 
oceed is known by all interested to be thoroughly un- 


rustworthy in all matters. 


iave from a recent disagreement in Paris between the 
impresario Chatelet Theatre. This 


theatre was given over by the Municipal Council to the im- 


AVE consciences? It would seem that they 


artists 


and the artists of the 


presario, on condition that he gave a representation on Good 
Friday evening. The impresario, while effecting his engage- 
ments with artists for the Lenten season of opera, neglected 
m them of his obligation, and thus when he desired 


them to give the usual performance of the opera then occu- 


I S 
lutely, asserting it would be against their conscience (?) 


abso 
to comply with his request. The impresario now believes 


that singers do not carry around an india-rubber conscience, 


| on sufferance. 





| announced her intention to leave Vienna in the autumn. 


ving the stage, entitled ‘“‘ The Cat's Tail,” they refused him | 


and that what they are not bound down to do they will most 
assuredly evade. 





A WORD TO THE PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 


Pee to report, the past season of the chief 
musical organization of America—the Philharmonic 
Society—has been of greater pecuniary success than any 
other in the history of the organization, with perhaps one ex- 
ception. A very satisfactory dividend has been declared, 
which, although scarcely so large as the labor of the society 
undoubtedly merits, is, nevertheless, full of encouragement for 
future work. It is very certain that the taste for the greatest 
art-works is steadily on the increase in this country, and if 
the number of those who really enjoy and understand them 
is still somewhat limited, those who ostensibly do so are 
quite numerous, and from them comes substantial support. 

Notwithstanding the success atiained by the Philharmonic 
Society in a general way, it cannot be said to have done any- 
thing toward helping local creative talent. Some very weak 
excuses are offered by those in authority for the negative course 
adopted, chief among which is that the public will not go to 
listen to works that are not the production of well-known 
European composers, even if they are equal or superior to 
some of those composed abroad. 

This is a very lame excuse, and one easily put forth by 
indifferent conductors and officers of important musical or- 
ganizations. The fact is, the public would as readily go to 
listen to works written in this country as to hear any novelties 
written abroad, if they were only brought forward and adver- 
tised with some show of interest and enthusiasm, rather than, 
as they now are, granted a hearing unwillingly, and as it were 
Compositions produced in this spirit are al- 
most certain to be received with apparent indifference by the 
public and the general staff of incompetent critics, whatever 
intrinsic merit such works may possess. 

One reason for such a reception lies in the fact that every 


| one is afraid to praise too highly a work by a comparatively 


unrecognized musician, for fear the future will not fully bear 
out what has been written or uttered vzva voce. Schumann 
predicted more of Brahms than Brahms has fulfilled, but the 
encouraging words were of unspeakable value at the time, and 
this is the point now sought to be brought into prominence. 

Our conductors are not liberal enough. Self-interest and 
partisanship lead them to pursue a policy that will never 
secure for them the esteem of those who are thoroughly able 
to gauge the results accomplished by them in every direction. 





Personals. 

M. RODIER IN “RIGOLETTO.”—At a recent perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Rigoletto” in Brussels, M. Rodier achieved a gratify- 
ing success in the part of the Duke. _ Ilis voice was heard to ad- 
vantage excellently in the two arias and love-duet. 


A TALENTED YOUNG WOMAN.—A Mlle. Kufferath 


| seems to have gained considerable success in Liége in the music 


of Julia, in the second act of Spontini’s ‘‘ La Vestale.” She is 
said to possess more than ordinary talents, and to exhibit an ex- 


cellent conception of musical works. 


donne sailed for Europe on last Wednesday in the Gallia—Mme. 
They are both artistes of high artistic 
Nilsson’s singing is 


Nilsson and Mme. Albani. 
gifts, although the style of each is different. 
dreamy and somewhat cold, while Mme. Albani’s style is full of 
life. We shall have opportunities to hear both of these artistes 
next season; one at the new Metropolitan Opera House, the 
other at the Academy of Music. 

LESLINO IN GERMANY.—Mme. Leslino, who was in New 
York a year or so ago with the Strakosch Opera Troupe, is now in 
Geneva and has been singing with some success in 
‘* Huguenots.” 

MORE CHARMING THAN EVER.—Mme. 
voice is said to have gained in charm what it has lost in fullness. 


She sang in Paris recently in the 


Marie Sass’s 
The timére is very agreeable. 
‘*Gallia”’ of Gounod and achieved a great success. 

A Happy TENOR.—The new tenor, Achille Bolio, is 
awakening much enthusiasm in Italy. He receives 
presents and frequent recalls. 

AMBRE AGAIN.—Mme. Emilia Ambré, the erratic prima 
donna, is singing in Pau with fair success. She was some months 
ago singing in a French opera troupe in New Orleans, and it will 
be recalled, was reported to have run away with a singer of the 
same company, who left behind him a mourning wife. 


ABOUT A TENOR.—Aramburo, the tenor, has gone to sing | 


in Chill. He made a poor impression when in this city some two 
or three years ago. 

VON BULOW’S VACATION.—Dr. Hans von Biilow has de- 
cided to take a long rest from his professional labors in Mein- 
ingen. His health is said to absolutely demand it. 
staedt will act in his place fro tem. 

Lucca’s FUTURE HOME.—Pauline Lucca is said to have 
Berlin 
Her success has recently been great. 
OPERA.—Marie Van Zandt 


in future will be her home. 

MARIE VAN ZANDT’S NEW 
appeared recently in Paris in ‘* Lakme,” 
which was composed expressly for her by Leo Delibes. It was 
the first performance and Mme. Zandt achieved a triumph. 


the new opera 





| carries with it some authority. 
‘ = ._ | dent of alegal society and doctors are generally elected to that 
DEPARTURE OF NILSSON AND ALBANI.—Two prime | 


the 


| King, who has a good tenor voice, and who gave 


Prof. Mann- 





THE RACONTEUR. 


AS gracefully as a budding sophomore the hand- 

some lawyer who is president of the New York College of 
Music rolled off his well-turned periods the other evening in 
Steinway Hall as he sounded the praises of that beneficent insti- 
tution between two numbers of the annual concert. His choice 
of words was peculiarly felicitiuus, his stained-glass attitudes ir- 
reproachable, and his timely gestures followed the curving line of 
beauty in an adorable way, but his statements were as full of error 
as his manners were of charm and in the short space of fifteen 
minutes he conveyed so many false impressions that it would put 
The Raconteur to no end of trouble to correct them all in detail. 
The resources of the English language were unkindly taxed by the 
orator of the evening as he pictured with an Oriental exuberance 
of fancy the extraordinary results attained by the college in the 
production of musical prodigies. He was not contented with stat- 
ing exactly what was being done by the college. That would not 
have been very sensational, because it would have been the bald, 
His imagination took a higher flight and with a 
his shapely hand he put them 
at one bound on a level with the pupils of European 
conservatories and placed them side by side with students, 
who study under the greatest teachers of the old world. The New 
York pupils, said the Periclean orator, would receive the patronage 
of the government, in Paris or Germany, and would there be 
supported for life through the agency of their superior musical at- 
tainments. This happy fortune, the Webster of the evening went 
on to say, was brought about by the renowned staff of teachers of 
the college, who occupied the altitudinous apex of the summit of 
musical renown, and then, with the art of an advertising agent, he 
paraded before the audience the very low terms at which instruc- 
tion could be there obtained. It is true that Theodore Thomas 
gives some choral instruction to the pupils of the college, and that 
Joseffy also devotes a portion of his time to students of the piano, 
but the other teachers, whatever their individual merit, can hardly 
be classed on the same plane with the famous teachers of Euro- 
pean conservatories, which have produced the Joachims, the 
Bruchs, the Joseffys, and, in fact, most of the great artists of the 
day, whose reputation is as wide as the world. The pupils of Eu- 
ropean conservatories are engaged in more serious business than 
the dilettanti toying with piano and violin, with which many fash- 
ionable young ladies amuse themselves in this city under 
the delusion that they becoming remarkable play- 
ers. But the Mirabeau of the evening did not deem it neces- 
sary to be tooexact in his Jacqueminot rosy statements and would 
evidently have the dear, innocent public send their sons and 
daughters to the only college of miusic in the country and have 
them metamorphosed by a subtle process into remarkable musicians. 
Unfortunately, there are also other conservatories in the United 
few in New York where excellent instruc- 


nude truth. 
Demosthenean wave of 


are 


States and a musical 
tion can be obtained at reasonable prices, as well as at the New 
York College of Music. This institution, as well as the rest, is 
doing good work, but when an injudicious friend relieves himself in 
its behalf of a speech that can only be justly compared to the 
Panegyrical Oration of Isocrates, he overshoots the mark and hurts 
the cause he would help. It is not a bad idea, either, to have at 
the head of a musical conservatory a thorough musician whose 
name is known in musical circles everywhere and whose opinion 
A lawyer is a good man for presi- 
office in medical societies. This is a more fitting condition of af- 
airs, it seems to Zhe Raconteur, than to have a college of music di- 
rected by a gentleman of well-known legal reputation like the Bossuet 
of the evening who is vastly more familar wlth tropes, czesuras, 
and vocal inflections than thorough bass. It is 
esting rumor that this college would not be unwilling to receive 
moneys awaiting the disposition of the Wood College of Music, 
if that much-talked-of institution ever sees the light of day, and 
all this hurrah in Steinway Hall, for which over 4,000 tickets are 
said to have been given away, has possibly something to do in 
the way of exciting special interest in the New York College for 
that purpose. The money would be a nice little plum, no doubt, 
but I am afraid the testator did not have that institution in mind 
when he made his will, and would turn over in his grave three 
times it the Lacordaire of the evening were to continue as its 


an inter- 


| president to tell pleasant little fairy tales about its phenomenal 
growth and prosperity. 
numerous | 


——The oratorio of the ‘ Creation” 
formed in Rutland (Vt.) Town Hall, under the able direction of 
Mr. Mietzke. 
fine success in the air 


York as 


was recently per- 


The solo singers were Mrs. Ames, who made a 
‘* With verdure clad ;’’ Mr. Morawski, well 
a vocalist of excellent gifts, and Mr. 
‘In native 


known in New 


worth” very effectively. The pianiste, Miss Alice Aiken, displayed 
much skill in her accompanying. The choruses were well inter- 
preted, while the Germania Orchestra played with precision and 
effect. 

——The season of the Symphony Society will end this 
week with the public rehearsal on Friday afternoon and the con- 
cert on Saturday night at the Academy of Music. Dr, Damrosch 
has arranged an interesting programme. Following is a list of 
compositions to be performed: Haydn’s Symphony in G; aria 
and rondo from Rossini’s ‘‘ La Cenerentola,” Mme. Scalchi ; 
Bruch’s ‘‘ Kol Nidrei,” for violoncello and orchestra (first time), 
conducted by the composer ; Mozart’s aria, ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” 
Mme. Scalchi ; Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
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Boston’s Creat Organ. 
R. FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, of Boston, 
communicated the following important article to the Bos- 
ton Zraveler of April 16: 
Editor of the Traveler : 
A singular misfortune has befallen the great organ of the Music 
Hall. Ranked at first among the few great instruments of the 
world, and welcomed with universal praise, in a very short time it 





came to be considered as a dull and humdrum affair, and now it is 
openly stigmatized by many as ‘‘a nuisance.” The reporters 
make it a butt for their jokes, and the fashionable world (I am 
told) languidly gives it a compassionate charity. Some unseen in- 
fluence has colored the sources of opinion, and now the ill-starred 
instr ument, once so vaunted, is on trial like a criminal—or rather 
it is condemned in advance, without trial or opportunity for de- 
fense, 

Is it too late to say a word of its history and of its original 
sterling character? 

The organ was built at one of the most famous manufactories 
of Europe, in which the tradivions and experience of centuries 
All that human knowledge and foresight could 
The work was 


were preserved. 
provide was liberally employed in its construction. 
slowly and faithfully done, lasting through more than seven years. 
When it was finished it was examined by the ablest European ex- 
perts selected from different nations, and it was pronounced a 
masterpiece. Every one remembers the tumult of acclamation 
when it was first heard. The newspapers were full of its praises. 
Poets sang of it. Musical enthusiasts were almost ready to shout 
** Nunc dimittis ! The impression was deep and universal, and 
the average Bostonian considered the acquisition to be a new proof 
of the pre-eminence of his native city in the beautiful and liberal 
arts. Societies, choirs and individual singers felt the added en- 
thusiasm, and the cause of music was strengthened immeasurably. 

But a great machine with thousands of pipes and with intricate 
contrivances needs active care and supervision, and the constant 
outlay of money. High authorities declare that the life of a great 
organ may be stated as lasting three centuries. In the first cen- 
tury there is a constant improvement from the mellowing of tone ; 
in the second there is a high level of excellence; in the third its 
decadence begins. This statement presupposes a steady and in- 
telligent care and conservation. 

The great organ was probably cared for reasonably well during 
ten years ; since that time it has had indifferent, then careless, 
then shameful treatment. If it had been the purpose of those 


who had charge of it to ruin its reputation, and make it an object 





of ridicule—a culprit to be pitched out, a nuisance to be abated— 


their end could not have been more surely reached. So now in 
twenty years an organ, known to be one of the grandest in the 
world, before it has a chance to reach its climateric, is allowed to 
be choked with dust, to get all manner of diseases in its joints, to 
wander from pitch, and to become a screeching, paralytic object 
of pity. And now, having accomplished this fell purpose, the 
owners set up its wretched condition as one of the reasons for put- 
ting it out of sight and hearing. 

Do people consider what this organ is as a part of the fame of 
Boston? Do the owners of the building consider what the organ 


has been and is as an ornament and pride of their hall ? 


The Old South Church was saved by sentiment. The monu- 
ment on Bunker Hill rose at the call of sentiment. Faneuil Hall | 
stands in the centre of trade, guarded by sentiment. King’s 


Chapel and its holy burying-ground are protected by sentiment. 
The Music Halland its glorious organ, reared by so much labor 
and sacrifice, have been gaining a place in the minds of citizens— 
a place consecrated by the tenderest sentiment ; and in time it 
When 
It 


will be only the hollow shell of the edifice we have held in such 


would become the chief attraction of this historic city. 


the organ is removed the soul of the hall will have departed. 


pride. 

If the Old South was once more a riding school (or a modern 
skating rink), if Faneuil Hall were a warehouse, King’s Chapel 
a ribbon shop, and Bunker Hill monument a shot-tower, there 
would be no more shock than comes at thought of the destruction 
or banishment of the organ. 

Mercantile principles? Who thought of profit when the money 
was contributed to build the organ? 
to pay? Must every ennobling work of art be subject to the vul- 
gar rule of cent per cent? 

What is the profit to Paris of Notre Dame? of St. George's 
Hall to Liverpool? of Westminster Abbey to London? of St. 
Ambrose to Milan? Will you seil the Common or the Public 
Garden for building lots? level the mounds of Copp’s Hill for 


Who supposed the organ was 


warehouses ? 

Where would this end? Vandalism enough has been suffered, 
such as the destruction of the Hancock House and the ravages of 
ignorant sextons among ancient tombs. Yet aldermen and coun- 
cilmen have grudged the space given to the honored remains of 
Winthrop and the other fathers of our State, and have counted 
the probable value of the graveyards if they could be covered 
with houses. 

If there were a hall in Boston fit to receive the great organ, it 
would be well to remove it, rather than allow it to be wholly 
ruined; but there is no such hall. If the city could stand as its 
sponsor and have it placed in a hall like that of St. George, what 
a pleasure and what a pride it would be! And is this impossible ? 

In the old world, where in every chief city there is a state 
church, a religious edifice appears to be the most secure place for 
an organ. In what building can the organ be placed to-day with 
any feeling of security as to its future? The Catholic church ap- 
pears to be the only body which has the regard for antiquity, the 








sentiment of reverence or the hope of perpetuity. Yet if the 
great organ were removed to the Cathedral, it would be buried to 
one half the people. It would no longer be the centre of musical 
influence, but only a magnificent part of a church ceremonial. 

Equally distasteful is the idea of attaching it to a school of 
music. It might and would be a grand attraction for the man- 
agers, but its place in the minds of art-lovers would be lost. 

The more we consider the original fitness of the instrument for 
the place in which it stands—its singular and unequaled beauty, 
which has united and blended in itself all the amplitude, dignity 
and grace of the hall—its important and indispensable place in 
the domain of music, and its own intrinsic excellence, freed from 
its present humiliations—the more we must rebel at the thought 
of its being sold and removed. It is a cruel act, and one that 
could never be conceived or carried out except in an age devoted 
to fashion and frivolity. When it is accomplished—which H1eaven 
forbid !—the name of Boston as the birthplace of literature, the 
patron of music and art, will have received a blow from which it 
will not soon recover. 
glory will circulate side by side with ghastly revelations of Tewks- 


The scandal of sacrificing the city’s chief 


bury. 

It has been expected that the Harvard Musical Association, 
whose efforts, mainly, both hall and organ were brought into 
a demonstration against this great wrong. 


by 


being, would make 
What matter of interest to the musical public, or what work re- 
mains for this association to do, if it is silent now? It is said that 
though the feeling of regret is general, a sense of delicacy re- 
strains many from writing, because it might appear to be an inter- 
ference in private affairs. But when the directors accepted ten or 
twelve thousand dollars from the friends of music to make up the 
price of the organ, it ceased to be a private affair. If it were of 
any use, to make the suggestion—that is, if the sale were to be 
abandoned—there is little doubt that the $10,000 needed to put 
the organ in order could be raised. 

If the organ is sold, or left to moulder in a garret, I should be 
willing to see Hamilton place extended and the ruins of Music 
Hall sown with salt. F. HSU. 
Boston, April 14, 1883. 


L. G. Gottschalk. 
L G. Gottschalk, the now eminent baritone, whose 
s picture adorns the first page of this issue, first studied in 
America under various teachers, but went to Italy in 1874 to con- 
Soon afterward he 


theatres, and was engaged by Mr. Strakosch in 1875. 


tinue his studies there. sang in different 
His ap- 
pearance at the Philadelphia Centennial with Brignoli and Mlle. 
Palmieri was an event of the musical season there. He made 


decided hits in ‘*Semiramide” with Mile. Palmieri and Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, and created also an excellent impression in the 
with Belocca. 


‘* Barber of Seville” He has also sung in company 


with Kellogg, Carey and Marie Roze. As a singer, Mr. Gottschalk 
possesses much strength and an unusual amount of endurance. His 
voice is of splendid quality and the criticisms written about his 
singing have been very flattering. 

The New York 7imes says of his impersonation of the réle of 
Plunkett in ‘* Martha” 
good stage presence, and here and there a little scale, passage or 


‘*Mr. Gottschalk is a fine actor with a 


phrase shows the true artist, and indicates that Mr. Gottshalk 
knows how to sing well, and we have not the slightest doubt that 
time and opportunity will advance him far ahead in his profession.” 
The Lvening Post also praises his personation of the role of Assur 
Many other papers note his high gifts and 


in ‘* Semiramide. 


predict for him a great future. 
a = 
The tubular pneumatic action should be applied to 
the pedals as soon as to any part of the organ. The speech of 
most bourdon pipes is hesitating and undecided, and what may be 


termed ‘‘ coughing’ appears to be characteristic of them. Asa 
remedy for this defect the tubular pneumatic action is well de- 
signed, and by its means the most staccato passages on the pedals 
is rendered quite distinct. Rapid pedal passages, as a rule, are 
often utterly indistiguishable even when the pedals are coupled to 
one or more manuals, but are almost always so when uncoupled. 
It is, therefore, advisable, that whenever possible, the tubular 
pneumatic action, or some other pneumatic device, should be at- 
tached to the pedal keyboard, and then the best results are attain- 


* 


able by the performer. * 


ok 

The number of lady organists is on the increase, 
and although only a few have achieved a wide-spread reputation, 
many of them seem to possess much talent for the instrument. 
The idea has long since been exploded that the organ is not 
adapted to the fair sex for study. The fatigue necessary to per- 
form on it, and because a lady’s dress hampers the free action of 
the feet, seem to be tke chief reasons for ladies’ disinclination to 
attempt to conquer its difficulties. Popular prejudice has also 
been the means of preventing many from devoting their attention 
tothe giant instrument. It must be admitted, that in order to prac- 











tise and perform with facility on the organ, the Bloomer costume is | 


best adapted for female students. The question of dress once set- 
tled, there is no reason why a large number of organ students 
should not be drawn from the ranks of those who have clung so 
tenaciously to the piano. If the increase in the number of lady 
students is not an unmixed blessing, it is a decided enlargement 


of the contracted musical life that is so generally led even by 
ladies who possess more than ordinary talent for the divine art. 
The organ can scarcely be studied without a broader idea of music 
being gained thereby than if only the piano be practised or the 
voice be cultivated. 





| on Atlantic street, Mr. Max Bruch, 


PERFORMANCES. 
- > 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 
HIS remarkable concert took place at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music Saturday evening, April 21 
The weather was delightful, and 


, under 
the most favorable auspices. 
one of the most brilliant and enthusiastic audiences ever assem- 
bled in Brooklyn crowded the building to its utmost capacity. 
Theodore Thomas, with his unrivaled orchestra (for this occa- 
sion increased to 149 performers), Messrs. Remmertz and Toedt, 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Chorus and last, but not least, the Male 
Chorus of the New York German 
performances, all of which were of the very highest order. 
concert opened with selections from 
Overture, Bacchanale Chorus of Sirens, the Tournament of Song, 
‘ Parsifal,” of 


took part in the 
The 


the 


Liederkranz 


lannhauser,” viz., 


viz., March and Chorus, followed by portions of 
which the Flower-Garden Scene seemed to be most appreciated. 


The Funeral March, Stee/ried’s death from ‘‘ Die Gétterdim- 


merung,”’ performed in matchless style by the orchestra, con- 


cluded Part I. of the programme. The following portions of the 


third act from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” formed Part 


Il. of the programme : 
a. Procession of the guild 


4. Chorus of cobblers, tailors and bakers 


Ss. 


c. Dance of the apprentices. 
d@. Finale and chorus, ‘‘ Wake, wake, the dawning day is near.” 


1,¢c and d were rendered by the Brooklyn Philharmonic chorus 
and orchestra in superb style, but the gem of the evening was 
undoubtedly the singing (with the original German words) of 6 
by the Male Chorus of the German Liederkranz, represented by 
about eighty trained powerful voices, which fairly electrified the 
immense audience. 

At the close of the concert the applause was deafening, the au- 
dience shouting for Mr. Thomas, and waving handkerchiefs and 
Mr 


of the chorus, presented a rich gold watch and chain to Mr. Paul 


cheering when he reappeared. Thomas then, in the name 
Tidden, the chorus master. 
Mr. Max 


poser, was present asa 


Bruch, the celebrated German musician and com- 


guest at this memorable concert, express- 


ly del it the artistic 


ing himself as being surprised and high 






results achieved. Altogether, the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
g } J 


has every reason to be proud of the immense success of the series 
of concerts given by them during the past season, and especially 
of this last concert. which brought to such a brilliant close the 


first twenty-five years of the memorable history of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society. 
The members of the German Liederkranz having accepted an 


b comprising the 





invitation from the Brooklyn ‘‘ Gern 
the close of the 
of tl 


Theodore Thomas and F. Z. 


élite of the German population of Brooklyn, at 
concert, proceeded in a body to the cozy hall » Germania, 
Dulcken being also present. 

Mr. 
brief, 


the president of 


The members of the Germania were present in full force. 


Henry Haas, the president, welcomed the guests in a 


forceful speech, to which Mr. William Steinway, 


the Liederkranz, responded in his usual hearty and effective style. 
I ) ) 


Mr. Steinway then introduced to the members of the Germania 
Mr. Max Bruch and Theodore Thomas, both gentlemen being 
greeted with prolonged and enthusiastic cheers, followed by a 





hearty quam bonum, sung by all assembled, and the per- 
formance of a ‘‘ musical salamander,” commanded by Mr. Fred- 


erick Steins. 
1 


of the evening was devoted to music and comic recita- 





The rest 





tions. The Liederkranz sang Abt’s ‘*‘ Water- * conducted by 
g ) 


Mr. A. Paur, and Rheinberger’s ‘*‘ Waldmorgen,” under Theodore 
Mr. 


Mr. Dulcken played on the Steinway 


Thomas's leadership, magnificently. Steins sang several 


solos, being in fine voice. 
3aby Grand his ‘‘ Impromptu,” and ‘‘ Gavotte” by Bach, and Mr. 
Max Bruch delighted his audience, first by a neat little speech, 
** Scher his 


and then by performing on the piano the o” from 


Third Symphony, in splendid style, showing him to be a pianist 





and 


the 


At IA. M., with three cheers, a tiger, 
the 


of considerable ability. 


of 


| friendship existing between the two societies, and their mutual 


another solemn ecce guam bonum to continuance 
devotion to music and art, this memorable and highly interesting 
evening was brought to a close. 


aes 
Concert of the Oratorio Society. 
a‘HE fourth and last concert of the tenth 


of the Oratorio Society, of New York, was enhanced in ar- 


season 


tistic value and success by the first appearance in New York of 
the celebrated composer, Max Bruch, as conductor of two of his 
own works. Both on Wednesday afternoon at the public re- 
hearsal and on Thursday evening at the regular concert perform- 


ance the Academy of Music was well 


filled with a fashionable 
audience, but one that seemed utterly in ignorance of the ‘usage 
generally observed in Europe, that of according a famous com- 
poser or conductor an enthusiastic reception on his appearance at 
the conductor’s desk. There was indeed some little applause 
when Max Bruch stepped on the stage, but it mainly came from 
the chorus members. 

The two compositions chosen belong to Max Bruch’s earlier 


period of production and hence show less striking originality of 


| thought or treatment than some of his later and greater works 


| 


{ 
! 
I 





The first was the short orchestral introduction in E major to 
J 


the opera of ‘‘ Loreley,” performed for the first time at Mannheim 
in 1863. 
pleasing and well orchestrated. 


It is a work of no great musical importance but ve 
I'he composer conducted it a:iJ 











the following ‘‘ Jubilate Amen,” a short work for soprano solo, 


tra with simple earnestness and in a compre- 

















hensive at ecisive manner that showed not only an exact indi- 
cation of the conductor's intentions, but also a thorough control 
over the orchestral and choral forces. ‘They in turn did their 
ery best played and sang with great care, fine shading and 
precisio M Juch delivered the obligato soprano solo very 
b y I'he composition is not, as the words would suggest, 
un ent c outburst, but a refined and lovely specimen of ele- 
gant four-part writing and nice, effective orchestration. 

Ihe performance of the ‘‘ Creation” calls for but little notice. 
[he work is thoroughly well known to concert-goers, the music 
i vays enjoyable, and retains its freshness with each decade. 
Of the s ts may be said that Max Heinrich achieved the 
best lis voice, however, is scarcely heavy enough for 

h Oo Now, heaven in fullest glory shone,” while his 
delivery of ‘‘ Recitative” is somewhat monotonous and ineffec- 
tiv M J cl gs we and possesses a charming voice, but 
she doe t seem to enter into the spirit of oratorio music, and 

thout tl er effor an hardly help but betray a lack of 
re us feeling rhe tenor music was interpreted by A. D. 
Woodruff, whose voice and general delivery can only be charac- 
ter 4s amateuris Hie did not make a single point in the 
two chief tenor sections of the oratorio, ‘‘In splendor bright ” 
and ‘‘In native worth.” His singing was as tame as it could 
wel e, and prove d either that he had been selected because of 
the ircity of tenors, or that the conductor and officers of the 
Oratorio Society are incompetent judges of vocal and artistic 
merit The choruses were on the whole well rendered, but the 
orchestra, if good so far as it went, was numerically weak. 

rhe Heavens are telling,” and ‘‘ Achieved is the glorious 
work” (No. 2) did not produce the impression to be expected 
from the body of performers. Dr. Damrosch always fails to 
bring out the grandeur of the works produced under his direction. 

“~ mi 
John Lavine’s Concert. 
igen eighth annual concert given by John Lavine, 
the well-known manager, took place at Steinway Hali on 
Tuesday night, the 17th inst. and was altogether a very success- 
ful af Che maina ttraction was the last appearance in America 
of Mme. Alba the eminent prima donna, who sailed for Europe 
ti ex y She was in ¢ ellent voice and roused the public to 
a clim rf husiasm by her phenomenal singing of the 
Ardo censi” aria ne from “ Lucia,” and of a beautiful 
aria fr Gu ime d’Orange”’ by Karl Eckert. Both were of 
course ¢ ed and even tl the audience did not seem satisfied un- 
til they iin recalled the favorite Mrs. Belle Cole, con- 
tralto ved in ¢ y reg is a to Mme. Albani and 
her rende of a Handel and Concone aria does not call for any 
sper con ( igi la ipietra, the baritone, does not 

em to ury of tella confidente” and ‘’ Les Rameaux,” 
‘ ‘ . em with the same good voice and m ais here 
tofore Neither does the p eem to weary of him or his time- 
worn selections, they received him and them favorably and 
clamored for encore which, of course, they received. If this 
faithf ss « e pu s just a trifle to be wondered at in the 
ca f la i, W at least belongs to the present generation, 
it be nes a matter of ast hment in the case of the veteran ex- 
tenor | ¢ ind | t ivian selections ** M’appari”’ from 

Martha I In terra in divisero” by Mercadante, which, 
st r iy, V e re ved with acclamation his can only be 
explain y the surmise that Americans have, after all, some 
reverence tor the lings and sentiments of the ancestors up to 
{ t il h generation 

\ complete a icient orchestra under the direction of G. 

Mietrich, performed Wagner's Rienzi” overture and ‘* Lohen- 

g vors] Weber Oberon” overture and Meyerbeer's 
| ght Dance” No in highly satisfactory manner. They 
i the conductorship of Signor Kasori, played the 
‘ ‘ il accompaniments to the above-named solos. 
> = 
Meigs Sisters’ Concert. 
with many 


igen the Misses Meigs are favorites 
of our concert-goers evinced by the fact that t 


heir second 





n cert, given on Tu iy evening of last week, drew a 

ge ence to Chickering lIlall, notwithstanding the strong 
< I i < i te) iway Hall, Steck Hall and other con- 
cert res Phe quarts nying of the Misses Meigs, if not en- 
tirely artist " sing and interesting. At times, they 
p ¢ igi i se quality of tone the voices being 
very t, of ‘ in solidity and fullness ; their shad- 

g an k are good often the voices blend admirably. 
ler i ist successful number on the programme was the 
quintet by Adam, in which the young ladies had the assistance of 
M Lussan, and in which they distinguished them- 
elve drop} in the neighborhood of a full tone, during 
the terva unaccompanied portion of the piece. Mlle. de 
I the possessor of a tine soprano voice of pleasant and 
sympathetic ality Miss Maud Morgan, Mr. Geo. W. Morgan 
a Mr. Carl Feinit were the assisting artists. Mr. S. H. P. 
M« ulso contributed a bass solo, and Mrs, Feininger and Mr. 
s wccompanied, ‘The audience was good-natured, en- 
thusiastic and indiscriminately applauding everything and encor- 
ing nearly every number on the programme. 


> 
Standard Quartet Club. 
HE Standard Quartet Club gave its sixth and last 
in Steck Hall on 


rhe performers were Hermann 


chamber-music concert of its filth season 


Luesday evening, April 17 


THE 


MUSICAL COURIER. 

















| Brandt, first violin; Julius Gantzberg, second violin; Max 
Fred. Bergner, violoncello; and S. B. Mills, 
The programme contained only three compositions. 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ 


| Schwarz, viola ; 
piano, 


‘cello; Rheinberger’s Quartet in E flat major, op. 38, for piano | 


and strings; and Hayiln’s string quartet in D minor, op. 76. 
lhe Beethoven number, so characteristic of the early days of the 
composer, and which shows so plainly the influence Mozart's style 
exerted upon his successor, was given with taste, although here 
and there the ensemble lacked richness and charm. The ’cello 
variation in the sixth movement was given with more than accus- 
tomed expression and effect, while the preceding movement 
‘* Allegretto alla Polacca,” received a bright and piquant interpre- 
tation 

In the Rheinberger quartet Mr. Mills’ performance of the piano 
obligato was characterized by accuracy, tone-shading and _bril- 
liancy. It lacked, however, true poetic feeling, and rather dis- 
played the accomplished technical pianist than the gifted and sen- 
sitive musician. The strings played with more breadth and vigor 
than usual, and altogether this number was the most interesting 
and enjoyable performance of ihe evening. Rheinberger’s music 
is always refined and polished, often effective, though rarely large. 
Itis music that affords much enjoyment to intelligent and culti- 
vated musicians, but which never carries them away. The Haydn 
string quartet suggested to the mind the age of melodic spon- 
taneity, and, considering that the performers acquitted themselves 
with much credit, it brought the concert to a very satisfactory 
ng 
most liberal praise is due it for the enjoyment it has afforded to 


close. The club has done good work during the season, and the 


lovers of the highest ciass of music. 





Arion Concert. 

HE great annual concert of the Arion Male Chorus 
Singing Society took place at Steinway Hall last Sunday 
night. Considering the inclement weather the hall was very 
comfortably filled and the audience certainly left nothing to 
be desired in point of culture and discrimination. The pro- 
gramme was excellent and its interpretation derived special in- 
terest from the fact that the concert was conducted by the cele- 
brated composer, Max Bruch, whose works also formed the most 

important element of the evening’s musical menu. 

The concert opened with a fine performance by the orchestra of 
Beethoven's overture, op. 124 in C major, ‘‘ Consecration of the 
Ifouse,” after which Mr. Franz Remmertz gave in his capital 
style an aria from Mozart's ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro.”” ‘The male chorus 
of the Arion then sang two unaccompanied part songs, ‘‘ Friih- 


Kreutzer and ‘‘ Der frohe Wandersmann,” t 


lingsnahen,” by C. y 
Mendelssohn ; also in the second part of the programme, ‘“‘ Die 
Nacht,” by Schubert 


main efforts and successes, however, were embodied in the ren- 


and ‘‘So weit,” by Engelsberg. Their 


dering of the ‘‘Roman Song of Triumph” and ‘* Salamis,” a 


TG 
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Grecian song of victory, both noble and beautiful works, by Max 


Bruch, for chorus and orchestra, which created a profound sensa- 
tion. The Arion, under the safe and inspiring guidance of the 
composer, sang with fire and precision, doing also some fine 
dynamic shading and generally singing better than we ever heard 
them sing before. 

Another attraction of the concert was the fine violin-playing of 
the young American artist, Mr. John F. Rhodes, who performed 
Max Bruch’s first Violin Concerto in G minor, even in better and 


broader style than he did at one of the late Philharmonic con- 


certs. ‘lhe accompaniment under the composer’s direction went 
lly 


splendidly. Both artist and composer were recalled again and 


again and had to bow their acknowledgements together. Later 
on Mr. Rhodes played Vieuxtemp’s somewhat trivial ‘‘ Fantaisie 


Mr. 


Prize Song from the ‘* Meistersinger” and the orchestra and Entré- 


Caprice.” Jacob Graff, the tenor, contributed Wagner's 


acte from ‘‘ King Manfred” by Reinecke. After the concert a 


splendid entertainment was given at the ‘‘ Arion” Hall in honor 


of Max Bruch. 


> 


A New York College of Music. 


HAT was pleased to be termed an “ Annual Pub- 


lic Examination ” of the pupils of the New York College 
of Music was given before an overcrowded house at Steinway [all 
on Wednesday evening, April 18. Leaving aside the question of 


‘ 


the propriety or the correctness of the title ‘‘ examination ” in an 
exhibition simply of selected ‘pupils, heard in a programme pre- 
pared beforehand, this concert of the College of Music and the 
generous way it was treated with mistaken kindness by the daily 
press calls for some comments on the part of a critic who seriously 
works for the advancement of music in this country. 
Conservatories here are not founded or even subsidized by the 
government as theyarein Europe, consequently they also do not 
stand under governmental supervision. Here they aresimply and 
purely private speculations and their worth can only be gauged by 


vive 


the public performances they giv Judging them from this point 
of view the New York College of Music made what we may 
term a fiasco on Wednesday night, as only three of the pupils that 
appeared came up to the moderate standard we had raised for 
judging the performances of pupils who are, at the same time, 
M. Pollard 


in a lifeless and colorless 


débutants. Of the pianistes, Misses A. L. and FE. 
played Saint-Saén’s ** Danse Macabre” 
manner, without precision and considerably too slow. However, 
Miss Lillian W. 


technically and 


they may pass, as they were not altogether bad. 

fucker gave Chopin's ‘‘ Fantaisie Impromptu” 
conceptionally below even the faintest hope of her attaining the 
capability of playing the same perfectly for years to come. In fact, 








the rendering was simply stupid. 





Miss Jennie L. Fish murdered | 


Serenade” in D major, op. 8, for violin, viola and | 


| 
| 


the first movement from Schumann’s ‘‘ Faschingsschwank ” 
in a most pitiful manner. She has no idea of tempo, of phrasing 
or of the use of the pedal, as the whole performance was blurred 
and overhastened. Miss Cora Ells attempted Moszkowski’s G flat 
| ‘* Tarantelle,” a piece that is technically far beyond her capacity. 
If every miss of hers had been a mile, San Francisco would have 
been reached long before the performance was over. On the 
whole, the choice of selections for all of the pupils was far too 
ambitious. The only one of the young and fair pianistes that 
satisfied us was Miss Alvina Friend, who played Liszt’s Rhap- 
sodie No. 12 with good technique and fine expression, doing 
credit to Mr. Joseffy’s instruction. The same cannot be said of 
another one of his pupils, Miss Emmy F. Beschor, who played 
the Andante Spianato and Polonaise, op. 22, by Chopin, but had 
not caught anything from her teacher except the way he throws 
up his hands; by his technique and fine phrasing she did not 
profit. Among the various singers only the basso, Mr. De Wolf 
Hopper, who has a fine voice of considerable range and is well 
known at the same time as a good actor, made a favorable im- 
pression. Miss Marie Lobeck, who played the Andante and 
Finale irom Mendelssohn’s E minor Concerto, has for some years 
been known to us asa rising young violiniste with good tone and 
technique, and who has had good teaching from Mr. Hermann 
Brandt, and only last September entered the college. As for the 
other young Paganinis who played in unison De Bériot’s *‘ Scéne 
de Ballet,”” something that, as the programme states, ‘‘ has never 
before been attempted in the annals of violin playing,” we think 
they would better go to Brandt, Arnold, Richter, or some other 
well-known good teacher, than to play unisons with Mr. Mollen- 
hauer, who seems to us rather a sensational player than a true artist. 

As for the most ridiculous performance of the evening, the 


speech of the Hon. Algernoon S. Sullivan, we refer to our ‘‘ Ra- 


conteur.” 


> 


Rafael Joseffy’s Benefit Concert. 
HE fifth and last of the series of concerts with 
orchestra, and one that was termed a ‘* benefit concert,”’ was 
given by Mr. Rafael Joseffy, at Steinway Hall, on Monday night. 
It had attracted a large and cultivated audience, in spite of the 
The 


the whole calls for less comment than any of its predecessors, as 


fact that the rain was pouring in torrents. programme on 


it contained nothing new except a group of five songs in manu- 


script by Mr. Joseffy. We hope for his sake that they will never 
be printed, and are certain that they will never be sung in public 
again, unless Mr. Joseffy himself should take upon himself to 


ain place them on one of his programmes. They are mere 





piano impromptus with voice obligato, and could neither in point 
of invention nor structure be caiied songs, in fact, they lack the 
first essential for a song, viz., lyric element, a melody, a contin- 
Mrs. 


had undertaken the thankless task of rendering the voice obli- 


uous musical thought or inspiration. Emil Gramm, who 


gato, did so with commendable earnestness. Her mezzo-soprano 
voice is rich and pure, and her method good, but even she some- 
times failed to hit correctly the ungainly intervals Mr. Joseffy 
employs. 

The most important feature of the concert, as far as Joseffy 
was concerned, was his playing of the Chopin F minor concerto. 


We have always maintained that in this composer’s works h 


e is at 
his best, and he again demonstrated this by giving a perfectly ad- 
No 
rival his technique or his pianissimo playing; they were simply 
marvelous. The i 
also was played technically well, but the tempo of the march was 
Of 
flat 


mirable rendering of the concerto in question. one could 


‘Ruins of Athens” fanta 





Beethoven-Liszt ia 


so overhastened as to mar the effect of the transcription. 
A 


major and F minor, by Schubert, pleased us best for nicety of 


the group of piano solos, the two momens musicaux in 


conception and general execution. The D minor organ toccata, 


and 





by Bach, in the Tausig piano arrangement lacked virility, 


Liszt’s ‘‘ Cantique d'Amour” in E flat lacked poetry of concep- 
tion. The spinning song from ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” and 


the ‘‘Campanella,” by Liszt, were digital pyrotechniques, but 
both did not please us in regard to phrasing and accentuation. 
The orchestra, under Theodore Thomas, played besides the ac- 
companiments the Mendelssohn overture, nocturne and scherzo 
from the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and Saint-Saéns’ 
‘* Danse Macabre” in fine style, and received almost an equal 
share of the applause with Mr. Joseffy, who, however, besides 
this unsubstantial recognition, received some fine silverware (from 
Mrs. C. Mencke and Mrs. C. Meyer), a parchment dedicated by 
and his own portrait in oil. 


the Woman’s Work Exchange, 
+ 


Miss Henrietta Beebe’s Concert. 

HE highly esteemed and well-known artiste, Miss 
Henrietta Beebe, gave a concert in Chickering Hall on last 
Saturday evening, the 21st. ‘The audience was quite large and 
enthusiastic, and tendered the concert-giver a hearty reception. 
Mr. Schnecker, Mr. Dennison and Mr. Liebe gave various selec- 
tions in fair style. Miss Beebe gave Bach's aria, ‘‘ My heart 
ever faithful,” the ‘cello obligato being played by Mr. Liebe. 
She did not exhibit herself in the best light in this selection, but 
did justice to herself in her encore number, and later in the even- 
‘* The Sands o’ Dee.” Mme. Schiller performed 
and first 


ing in Clay’s song 
two pieces by Liszt, his ‘‘ Waldesrauschen” ‘* Grand 
Polonaise.” Her style is always refined. 

A quartet, by Fred. Brandeis, was interpreted by Miss 





| 





3eebe, Mrs. Anderson, Messrs. Dennison and Beckett. It is a 
Mme. Chatterton- Bohrer 
Mrs. Anderson’s render- 
Lovely Spring,” w 


pretty and well-wrought-out piece. 
played a couple of solos on the harp. 


ing of Coenen’s song, ‘‘ as quite enjoyabie. 














Mr. Feininger’s violin solo, ‘‘ Paraphrase on the Russian Night- 
ingale’s Song,”*by Alabiew, served to exhibit his execution. 
ae is 
Immanuel Church Choir Concert. 
HE choir of Immanual gave a concert in Parepa 
The pro- 








Hall on Thursday evening, the Igth instant. 
gramme was varied enough to please all tastes, including some 
pieces played by Ph. Wagner's orchestra, some selections sung by 
the choir under its leader, J. Orth, besides other vocal and instru- 
mental works. Among the performers who distinguished them- 
selves were Miss Susie Greenwood and Miss Helene Campbell, 
The former lady sang an air from Rossini’s ‘*‘ Semiramide ” in ex- 
cellent style, and later on joined Miss Campbell in the famous 
duet for soprano and alto from the same opera. This was sung 
to the satisfaction of all present, and gained great applause. Miss 
Campbell in an aria from ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” exhibited much 
Mr. Davis, the or- 





talent. She has a good voice and sings well. 
ganist, played a piano duet with his son Guido, and the Lee 
family contributed a quartet by Haydn. 


> 


Dodworth’s Benefit Concert. 
HE benefit concert tendered to the veteran band- 
master, Harvey B. Dodworth, on Friday night, proved that 
he has still a considerable number of friends, as Steinway Hall 
was filled with a good-sized and appreciative audience. 
The concert was under the direction Mr. B. 
Dodworth, who conducted an overture of his own with great suc- 
Mr. 


were Mr. Patrick S. Gilmcre, who scored a sensational success 


of Harvey 


cess, as also did Geo. F. Bristow. The other conductors 


with the ‘* Tell” overture, and Mr. Geo. W. Morgan, who led 


the orchestra in some accompaniment. The soloists were first the 
veteran matron, Mme. Anna Bishop, Misses Louise D. Reynolds, 


Louise Tooker, and the Meiggs Sisters’ Vocal Quartet, Mr. Carl 


Lanzer, the violinist, Signor A. Liberati, the cornet player, and 
Mr. W. F. Mills, the 


pianist, who was on the programme, and in several papers was 


Mr. Albert Greenhalgh, the accompanist. 


mentioned as a performer, was not present, as he was seriously ill. 
~ > 

Thomas’s Concert in Plymouth Church. 
N in Plymouth 


orchestral concert was given 


Church, on Thursday evening last, the 19th, in which Theo- 
dore Thomas and his orchestra played. Mr. Carter was the solo 
organist. ‘The programme embraced the Fantaisie Symphonique 
for organ and orchestra, by Fetis, performed recently in one of 


Mr. Carter's regular organ recitals. This work went better than 
before, the crescendos and general tone effects being more marked. 
It was also given with greater firmness, Mr. Carter entering fully | 
and proving himself to be an organist of excep- 


into the solo part, 


tional talent. The orchestra played magnificently, especially 
the *‘ 


Preludes.” 


” 


Tannhauser ” overture and Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ Les 





There were also on the programme Schubert’s unfin- 
ished symphony in B minor ; march movement from Raff's ‘* Leo- | 
(No. 


‘* Interlude” and ‘‘ Invocation of the Alpenfay,” from Schumann's 


nore’ symphony; Beethoven's overture, Leonora 


2): 
3) > 


‘** Manfred,” and Delibes’ ‘* Sylvia’’ Suite. 

> 
Manhattan Choral Union Concert. 

HE closing concert of the second season of the 


Manhattan Choral Union was given in Chickering Hall on Fri- 
day evening, the 20th. The singing asa whole was not very suc- 
cessful. The Union numbers some thirty-six ladies and thirty-three 
gentlemen, and may in time achieve distinction in the interpretation 
of choral works. A piece called ‘‘ Echoes,” by Fred. Brandeis, was 
badly rendered. It is an effective work and does not lack variety. 
A piece by the conductor, Parson Price, entitled ‘‘ The Year,” was 
also quite well given. It lacks invention, but otherwise is fairly 
well written. S. B. Mills played three piano solos ; two composed 
by himself. 

—— + 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 
HE audience that gathered in Chickering Hall on 

Wednesday evening, the 18th, to hear the ninth annual enter- 
tainment of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, was quite large 
and fashionable. The association now numbers some 1,450 active” 
members, 
Greenbaum), by Judge Noah Davis and the Rev. Dr. F. de Sola 


The programme embraced both literary and musical 


Addresses were delivered by the President (Samuel 


Mendes. 
selections, the latter excellently rendered by Emma Juch, who 
had quite an enthusiastic reception, Mr. Fritsch, who was in fair 
voice, and A, E. Pearsall. hall well 
pleased with the entertainment. 


“The Sorcerer” at the Casino. 
LARGE and enthusiastic audience greeted the 
members of McCaull’s Comic Opera Company, which 

opened a season at the Casino on April 17. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
‘* Sorcerer’ was produced, with Lillian Russell as A/ine, John 
Howson as John Wellington Wells, Laura Joyce as Lady Sanga- 
sure, Digby Bell as Dr. Daly and Madeline Lucette as Constance. 

Miss Russell still shows slight traces of the sickness which 


The audience left the 


prevented her from appearing during the greater part of last sea- 
son, but we were astonished to find her voice, if anything, more 
cultivated, and, if possible, purer than heretofore. Mr. John 
Howson gave an excellent rendition of his now popular caricature 
of the Brooklyn preacher, and Miss Laura Joyce sang her short 
solo numbers and in the concerted music with more than ordinary 








‘TI 


| not seem to be in the best of condition. 


0 


MUSICAL 


success. The balance of the cast, with one exception, added to 
the ensemble of the little opera. The exception is Mr. Charles J. 
Campbell, who has the lucky faculty of impressing managers 
with the idea that he is a singer or an actor, or both, while the 
audience and the critics know that he is neither. The chorus, 
especially the female voices, was prompt and certain in attack, 
while the orchestra, under the direction of Jesse Williams, con- 
tributed largely to the success of the opera. ‘‘ The Sorcerer” will 
probably run for some time. 


> 


Casino Sunday Concert. 
HE sixteenth popular concert at the Casino on 
last Sunday evening was fairly successful. The audience 
was large, considering the rainy weather, and the programme 
offered interesting. Miss Jessie Bartlett sang two'selections with 


only fair effect. She wasencored in both of them. The singing 


| of Miss Juch was marked by the absence of brilliancy, and she did 


Signor Campobello and 


the Mme. Carrefio 


Liszt's 


Signor Lencioni received usu«l encore. 
played exceedingly well ‘*Fantaisie Hongroise” for 


piano with orchestral accompaniment. It was the feature of 


the evening. The orchestral selections were fairly well per- 
formed, but were not interesting in themselves. 


es 
“ Fortunio” at the Cosmopolitan. 

N Monday evening, the 23d, at the Cosmopolitan 

Darley’s opera ‘‘ Fortunio and his 








Theatre, Francis T. S. 
Seven Gifted Servants,” was represented for the first time in New 
York. The music, asa whole, is weak and lacking in tuneful- 
ness, but 
alone saved the opera from being very dreary. 


here and there are several effective numbers, which 
The libretto is 
founded on Planche’s comedy of the same name, but with that 
Miss 


», created an excellent impression. 


author’s brightness all left out. Adelaide Randall, as 


Fortuni The other artists were 
Miss Jennie Reifferth, Princess Vindicta ; Miss Rose Temple, 


Flirtina, and J. W. H. Fitzgerald, Xing Alfourite. 
is very good, the chorus quite fair, but the orchestra inferior. 


The scenery 


_ > 


Mr. Mapleson’s Benefit. 


IDA” was represented on Monday night, the 


«6 
23rd, for the benefit of Mr. Mapleson. ‘The audience was 


large and frequently applauded the artists. Mlle. Rossini’s 4 ida 


was nota strong personation, but one altogether rather satisfactory. 
Mme. Scalchi was very effective as Amneris, but Signor Clodio, as 
Rhadami 


5, was scarcely equal to the part. Signor Galassi gave 


the role of Amonasro with his usual fire and passion. Between 


the third and fourth acts Colonel Mapleson briefly addressed the 
the 


This announcement was received with en- 


audience, and announced that he had secured Mme. Patti for 
coming fall season. 


thusiasm. 
~ +. 


Organ Recitals. 
N Saturday afternoon last Mr. Carter gave his 
ninth organ recital in Plymouth Church. Following was 
“*Ave 


‘‘ Overture for a Military 


‘ Finale,” for orchestra, Schumann ; 


of 


the programme : 
Maria,” 


Band,” Mendelssohn ; 


Schubert ; *‘ Canzonet’’ and 


while Dr. Farley read a ‘* Mother’s Pray- 
Christian Fritsch sang two selections 
‘* The Riddle,” by Rubin- 


Mr. Carter was very successful in his interpretation of the 


er” to music by Reinecke. 
—the ‘‘Am Meer,” by Schubert, and 
stein. 
two Mendelssohn numbers, and his rendering of the Schumann 
‘* Finale” was full of well-contrived effects. The Reinecke music 
with Dr. Farley’s reading was very interesting. Mr. Fritsch was 
received with much applause, and sang with some of his old-time 
vigor. The next recital, on Saturday, will be the last, when the 
‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” will be read by George Riddle, 
and Mendelssohn’s well-known music to that play will be per- 
formed by Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Fred. Archer gave his accustomed recital in Chickering 
Hall on last Monday afternoon. The performers interpreted 
various selections with various results. 











—A musical soirée, under the auspices of Mlle. Groschel 
and Mrs. Groschel Chadick crowded the hall of the Long Island 
Historical Society at the corner of Pierrepont and Clinton streets, 
Brooklyn, on Thursday night, April5. The programme was care- 
fully selected, and the pupils of the ladies named above who took 
part in the performance exhibited some talent, which had been 


carefully cultivated. 
cidinlaia ate 
——Minnie Hauk’s two years’ leave of absence from 
the Berlin Imperial Opera expires on September 1, when she 
have to resume her position there, according to semi- 
In addition to her repertoire 


will 
official notification just received. 
she will appear in some of the rdles of Frau Mallinger, now re- 
tired from the stage. It is not likely that Mme. Hauk will return 
to America soon, and her appearances here during the next two 
months will therefore be the last for several years. 


—— 





A sdirée musicale was given in Vassar College, on 
Wednesday evening, April 18, by the New York Philharmonic 
Club. The programme embraced F. L. Ritter’s Septet in F 
major (in the form of a Serenade), for quintet of strings, flute 
and French horn ; an Adagio from Rubinstein’s C minor ‘string 
quartet, a Scherzo from Cherubini’s E flat string quartet, and 
Beethoven’s Septet, op. 20, for tring quartet, clarinet, bassoon 
and French horn 


COURIER. 








Patti. 
WILL SHE SING WITH MAPLESON OR ABBEY NEXT 
SEASON ? 

T has all along been taken for granted that Patti 

would sing with Mapleson at the Academy of Music next 

season. But, in the course of an interview a few days ago in 
Philacielphia, she is said to have used the language we quote be- 
low. If what she says is true, it puts a different aspect upon the 
operatic war : 

Mme. Patti said: ‘‘Only one week more of work, and thena 
long rest until June.” 

“*You are going ‘o Europe ?” 

‘Yes, I hope to sail in the Arizona on Tuesday for dear old 
England. Arriving at Liverpool, I shall travel direct to my castle 
in Wales. 


sing in London for Mr. Gye, and then—and then I do not know.’ 


In June, toward the end of the month, I think, I shall 
, 

‘* Then you have not signed an engagement with Mapleson or 
Abbey?” 

‘* No, I am not bound in any way, either by word of mouth or 
in writing. Mr. Abbey has made me proposals, and so has Mr. 
I have no senti- 
For that 


Mapleson. It is aquestion of money entirely. 
ments either way, or preference, I should say, perhaps 
matter, I am offered an engagement in Russia fully as advantageous 
as Mr. Abbey’s.” 
‘*Then Mr. Abbey offers you more money than Colonel 
Mapleson?” 
but then Mr. Maple- 
I have 
He 
always been most courteous in his treatment, and has ever paid 
Had 


verbally, as I understand certain ladies have, to remain with Her 


‘* He certainly is generous in his proffers ; 
the 
in regard to Mr. 


son has not discussed matter with my agent yet. 


nothing to complain of Mapleson. has 


me fully in accordance with his contract. I given my word 


I will tell you 
back in America 


Majesty’s Opera Company, I should have kept it. 

Jest) J pan) 

this much: I think it very likely that I shall be 

forthe winter opera season, but whether with Abbey or Mapleson 
I 

the end of the week. 


I cannot say. I shall, however, know by 


Franchi is attending to that. You may rest assured he will accept 
the most advantageous contract.” 

As we go to press, we learn that Colonel Mapleson has se- 
atti for next season at the en 


cured Mme. | yrmous price of $5,000 


per night 
FOREICN NEWS. 


...G. David, the basso, is now in Milan. 








...Enrico Panofh s recently in Mila 
. The sister of Ri rer lately died at Leipsic. 
....Franz Lachner lately celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day at Munich. 
.Gura, the renowned baritone, has heen engaged for 


the court-opera at Munich. 


sing at the 


....Mme. Lucca, during May and June, will 
s&s - . 


Covent Garden Theatre, London 


.Sauret has accepte teacher of 


the violin at the Scharwenka conservatory, 








. Louis Siebert, of Wiesbaden, has i new sym- 
phony which was there performed with great 
-It is said that coming year at Monte Carlo, 
Itaiian opera on a grand scale will be given with renowned artists. 
..Saint-Saéns has left Paris for Algiers. He sold the 


score of his opera Henry VIII. for sixty thousand francs to the 
music publisher Durand. 

.... The new “ Miserere,” by Ponchielli, recently performed 
in the basilica of Santa Marie Maggiore, at Berjamo, is said to 
be a composition of much originality and merit. 


He 


was the composer of a comic opera called ‘* Chapelle et Bachau- 


.... The musician Cressonnois recently died in Paris. 
mont,” which was produced in 1858 at the Opéra-Comique. 


1 


waned Albert Niemann will sing in Vienna during May. The 
SN s » 


operas in which this celebrated tenor will participate are Tann- 





Wall 
t VV alk 


hauser, Lohengrin, Prophet, 
Egypt, Fidelio and Aida. 


re, Meistersingsr, Joseph in 

....Gounod’s “ Redemption ” was recently performed for 
the first time in Manchester, 
Charles Halle. 
although it was generally well rendered. 


England, under the direction of 
It did not make the impression that was expected, 


...-Eugene d’Albert, the celebrated young pianist, has 
given five concerts in Dresden this season, the last one took place 
on the gth inst. and was a great success. On the next day he 
celebrated his nineteenth birthday and will now temporarily retire 
from the concert stage for the purpose of further study. 

...A profound sensation has been caused in Ancona by 


the tragic death of an operatic tenor named Ronconi, the son of a 
baritone celebrated in the daysof Lablache, Grisi and Alboni. He 
was taking the part of “aust, and when the curtain rose on the 
first act was seen to be suffering from indisposition, attributed by 
the manager to nervousness. The curtain was rung down and the 
audience entreated to be patient until the tenor had recovered 
himself. 
consciousness and died early the next morning, the cause being 


effusion cn the brain, which appeared to have seized him when he 


But this was not to be. Poor Ronconi never regained 


was discovered in /aust’s armchair. 
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HOME NEWS. 


a — 

Signor Marzo's concert by his pupils took place at the 
Purf ¢ Theatre on last Saturday afternoon. 

I lelphia first May musical festival will be held at 
the Academy of Music on May 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

A concert was given on Sunday evening under the 
auspices of the New Yorker Singerunde, at the Teutonia Assem- 
bly Roon 

Greenw Literary Association will give a per- 
forma f ‘‘ Patience” at the Lexington Avenue Opera House 
n J y ever 

The operetta called ‘ Robinson Crusoe” is to be per- 
formed in Chickering Hall for the benefit of the Bellevue Train- 
ing Si | for Nurses, Friday evening, May 4. 

I G Comic Opera Company, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ilerman Conried, will commence a season of German 
yp at W } Pheatre in Jun ‘ The Prince Consort” will 
be th g piece 

Dr. Damr« ind his symphony orchestra will give 

tsa t « Nixon's Hall, Cincinnati, on May 7 and 8. 
M Ww e the loist 

I Cat Lew ind her comic opera company 
appeare t sH iy Street Theatre, Baltimore, on 
Mo V and t e rest of the week. 

I \ il Society of Cleveland, Ohio, is moving for 
the erect f music hall in that city, and is said to have a 
yromi contt of $50,000 from one citizen 

I B Managers of both the Symphony and 
© ‘ ready fixed their dates for the public re- 
é ts of us 1883-84 rhe following is the 

t ‘ ‘ ts of t Academy of Music, which have already 
bee agre pon: Symphony Society—November 16 

188 December 7 and 8, 1883; January 4 and 5, 1884; 

y 8 ), 1884; March 21 and 22, 1884; April 25 and 
2 | O Society—November 21 and 22, 1883; De- 
‘ at | 188 February 20 and 21, 1884; April 16 

















Mme. Geistinger began a week's engagement at 
Ford’s Theatre, Baltimore, on Monday last. 
farewell engagement at the Thalia Theatre on May 2 





She will begin a 
under the 
She will be supported by 
the entire company that appeared at the Germania Theatre last 
fall. During her engagement at the 
will appear, for the first time in America, in Zellner’s new opera, 

Captain Nicol ; 


management of Gustav Amberg. 
Thalia Mme. Geistinger 


or, Mardi Gras.” 


——Theodore Thomas and his orchestra will give a mati- 
nee popular concert at the Philadelphia Academy of Music on this 
(Wednesday) afternoon. Mrs. Belle Cole will be the soloist. 
the evening Theodore Thomas’ Sixth Symphony concert will take 
place and the second part of the programme will be ‘‘in memory 
John F. Rhodes and F. Remmertz will be 


In 


of Richard Wagner.” 
the soloists. 


——Mme. Chatterton-Bohrer, the eminent harp soloist, 
will give her fouth annual concert, with Gaston Blay, the violinist, 
at Chickering Hall, 
have 


Saturday evening, April 28, when they will 
the assistance of several well-known artists. A most pleas- 
ing feature of the programme will be some attractive selections 


for harp, violin, violoncello and organ. 


——The Cecilian Society of Philadelphia, assisted 


Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, will give a performance of Handel's 


by 
Israel in Egypt” at the Philadelphia Academy of Music on 
Hauk, Miss 
Toedt, John F. 


Tuesday evening. The soloists will be Minnie 


Hattie Schell, Miss Emily Winant, 
Winch and Ivan E. 


Theodore J. 
Morawski. 


——Maurice Grau’s French opera company will began a 


week’s engagement at the Globe Theatre, Boston, cides 


The bill 
** La Jolie Parfumeuse,”’ 
Angot, 


for the week contains ‘‘Mme. L’Archiduc,’ 


Juliet,’ 


evening. 
‘* La Mascotte,”’ ‘* Romeo and 


‘Mme, ” “Boccaccio,” and ‘ Paul et Virginie.” 


——A cable dispatch has been received in Ottawa stating 


the 
prize given by the London Philharmonic Society for the best con- 


that Oliver King, pianist to the Princess Louise, has won 


cert overture for orchestra, against all English composers. 


——Saturday afternoon concerts will be given during the 


summer at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, by Eben’s Twenty-third 


Regiment Band, beginning the latter part of May. 





, 





~Mr. Rafael Joseffy will not resume his teaching at the 
New York College of Music next fall. 
Mr. 
day evening, April 24, in Boston Music Hall. 


A. P. Peck announces his annual concert for Tues- 
The following- 





named musicians were to appear: Mrs. Gabriella Boema, Miss Hope 
Glenn, Jules Jordan, Del Puente, Carl Baermann, and an orches- 
tra, Adolf Neuendorff conductor. 

— Maurice Strakosch is said to be negotiating with 
Angelo Neumann for the appearance here of his ‘‘ Wagner 
Troupe.” If this be true, and matters should be mutually 
settled, New York can be congratulated on having the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Wagner's tater works performed in spien- 


did style, and with an ensemble worthy of the dead master’s 


fame. 

—— Extensive preparations are being made for the revival 
” which will take place at the 
It will be given by the Barton 


of Balfe’s opera of ‘‘Satanella, 
Standard Theatre on May 8. 
Comic Opera Company. 
Frank Bornemann will be the Avimanes, Miss Marie Jansen the 
Lelia, Miss Augusta Roche the Princess Stella, and William 
Hamilton Pirate King. The scenery will be new and the 
chorus will number forty voices. 

Antoine de Kontzki, 


Miss Alice May will play the tit!e-role, 


the 


-——The chevalier, one of the most 


popular composers, best-known through his ‘‘ Reveil du Lion,” 
is in New York. The impresario, who lured the aged pianist 
over from Paris with the promise of plenty of laurels and dollars, 
left him and his wife with unpaid board-bills in Boston, after 
only one concert, of course not a financially successful one, had 
an old friend of the chevalier, has 


been Max Strakosch, 


taken possession of him, and we hope will succeed in getting him 


given. 


some profitable concert engagements. 
——Mr. 


ing to private information just received from Berlin, has been ap- 


Franz Rummel, the distinguished pianist, accord- 


| pointed Professor at Kullak’s Conservatory of Music, taking 
charge of two of the highest classes of pianoforte students. In 


this honorable and highly important position Mr. Rummel will be 
Moritz Moszkowski, 


and Carl Klindworth, 


the celebrated com- 
of 


Rummel’s engage- 


associated with Messrs. 


poser, the editor of the best edition 


Chopin’s works extant. The condition of Mr. 


ment are reported to be highly favorable and very satisfactory. 
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neo HOH WEAARTIN GUITAR 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, 
Madame De GONI | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


also in Europe. 


THE ONLY LUBE 


Manufactured bv C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, | 





They 
Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 











“BRIGGS” 


PIANOS. 


HE BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured 





in the most thorough manner, and are 
offered at as Low Prices as will insure a 
really good instrument. All our Pianos are 


fully warranted for five years. 


c.c.BRICCS &CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 


1125 Washington Stre t, Boston, Mass. 
New York Warerooms: 26 W. 23d Street. 
WESER BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 
FACTORY: 





N. B.—We manufacture our own Cases in Factory 
and therefore can safely recommend, 


JH, & 6. §. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action 

40, & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
NEW YORK. 





NEAR NINTH AVENUE, 


DYER & HUGHES, 


FOsCROFT, ME., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRST-CLASS 


ORGANS 


— AND— 


be CECAN CASES, 


For the Trade only. 
Correspondence 
solicited. 




















Low prices and 

liberal terms to 
responsible 
= houses. 
J Our Cases are 
all finished, 
pedals hung. &c., 
ready to receive 
the action. 

G2 Send for 
= Catalogue and 
= prices. 


Established 
1 866. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 





HORACE WATERS & GD. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


= a AGENTS: WANTED. 


Warercome, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Br ome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
( Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 


Catalogues free on application. 








SWITH AMERICAN ORGAN C0, 





F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


2 Send for Catalogue. 


Piano in America. 


N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





ORGAN C0. 


a 
FACTORY, 
Worcester Mass, 





AT EVERY GREAT WORLD’S 
«te gn ky FOR 16 YEARS. 


HIGHEST HONORS 
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100 STYLES, $22, $30, $55, $72, $78, $93, ¢io8, $114, $500, AND UP 


MASON «HAMLIN ORGAN x PIANOCO. 


BOSTON, /5€7REMONT.ST, NEW YORK 46 £./4S7REZCHICAGO,49WABASH AVE 








SS PORTRAITS, 
Ai No. 949 Broadway. 


GHORGEH BOTHN HR, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 





NEW YORK. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


RDWARD SCHUBERTH & C0, cwcos‘sousne, NEW YORK. 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers 








All the Latest Publications. Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER 
Leipsic ; C. F. PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 
BERTH & CO., Leipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL 
Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc. etc. Catalogues sent free upon application, 


HUNEHRE SB. F. BAKER 
FPIANOFORTES, 
SQUARE ana UPRIG#IIT. Upright Piano. 
THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


——— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HUNER, 515 W. 420 STREET, NEW YORK. 
WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


gUare abd Upright Pianos, 


456 West Sith Street, New v York. 


Complete Depots of the celebrated 








486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN H. HESSMAN, 
KINDLING WOOD YARD, 


174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St..N. Y.. 
(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 











Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms 








GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, ‘Vitiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


1115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
> 
FACTORY Boston, Mass. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Contributors and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “ Musical Courier” 
is located at No. 25 East 14th street, New York. 


E 
W VWusical People has been changed from a weekly to 
i monthly, the The 
issors and the paste-pot are not the only agents to be 
ised in the publication of any kind of a journal. We know 
if several other musical journals that in a short time will be 


understand that a musical paper known as the 


same as it was prior to January 1. 


obliged to give up the ghost. 
One of them has recently added a dramatic and sporting 


¢ 


lepartment to its musical (?) department, and the other came 


out about ten days after date. Come, gentlemen, close up 


at once; your days are over. 





Steinway & Sons’ 


ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND EUROPE. 

TEINWAY & SONS occupy the position of the 

standard piano manufacturers of the world, owing to the 

perfect organization of their business, as also their valuable in- 

ventions and improvements in the art of building pianos, as shown 

by thirty letters patent granted them by the United States Patent 
Office. 

The Steinway piano has fully earned its world-wide celebrity as 
a standard instrument by its own excellence. 

In America as well as in Europe the direct influence of Stein- 
Way’s inventions upon the character and value of the pianos gen- 
erally produced by the trade, has beea most marked, for almost 
without exception the other piano manufacturers have more or less 





HI 
ten years or so has been very rapid 


growth of the piano manufacturing trade in the past 
It has surpassed 


1ine expectations, and the volume of business 


T 


the 





most sang 


now transacted every year is an important factor in the com- 


So many large factories are | 
scattered everywhere now, but at that time, say a decade 


mercial interests of the country 


The number of work- | 
manufactories can be 


ivo, they were few and far between. 
men employed in musical instrument 
ounted by the thousand, while the amount of money paid | 
ut every week mounts up into the hundreds of thousands. | 
It is not too much to say that no trade is better equipped 

ind has larger and more perfect facilities for production than | 
The latter branch of the music 
than 


he piano and organ trade. 





trade has, if possible, grown more rapidly its sister 
the piano trade, 
} 


marvelous. The limit is t 





for its proportions are now truly 


y no means reached, and it would 


branch 


be hard to predict figures concerning the future of the 


piano and organ business. 


T 


eral merchandise. 


HE 


wood enoug 
go rd en ug 


motto of Europe seems to be that “ Anything is 
1 for the Americans,” in the matter of gen- 

Remnants and articles going out of fash- 
In short, 
we get what English purchasers refuse to take at any cost. 
his of affairs the of the mad craze after 
“foreign goods’ that so many Americans seem unable to 
But if all this is true with regard to numerous 


jon are sent over here to be sold at double prices. 


state is result 


get rid of. 


articles, with regard to 


Rather than English instru- 


necessary the opposite prevails 


foreign pianos and organs. 
even the best of them, 
they are not considered equal to those of American make, 
at a discount in the country in which they 


Those who can afford the price asked 


nents being good enough for us, #. ¢., 


and are, in fact, 


are manufactured. 
for an American piano or reed organ never fail to select one 
in preference to those of home manufacture. In this par- 


ticular branch of artistic America has achieved 


5 
and 


oods 
remarkabk if exports 
generally were on a level with our pianos and organs, this 


a 
reputation our manufactured 
country would soon be the supplying market of the world. 
\merican musical instrument manufacturers are certainly 
entitled to all the financial benefit they now gain from 
abroad, for they have brought the various styles of pianos 


ind organs to a high pitch of excellence. 


D 


cording to 


EALERS who sell instruments on the installment plan 

shouid see to it that their contracts are drawn up ac- 
law, and not simply copy old forms which have 
worthless. It is doubtful whether half of 
sed out West would stand the test of a law 


ng ceased to be 


the documents u 





uit, notwithstanding that to an ordinary intellect they might 
ecm absolutely binding. What appears to be good common 
sense is often held of no value in the courts, a fact that is 

always kept in sight by business men. It is generally 


idmitted that the installment plan is a necessary evil, but its 


very necessity should lead piano and organ dealers to see to 
t that every contract drawn and signed contains no legal 
flaws. Contests often arise when least expected, and when 
nterest is concerned presupposed friendship and not infre- 
quently fair dealing are cast aside. The contract question 

one of great importance to agents and dealers generally, 





and it 
wording of contracts used by different dealers. 
yppear that only one form of contract might be made to 
hold good in every State, but the laws vary so much in differ- 
ent parts of this country that it is better to have a herp 


with special reference to the laws prevailing in the 


strange that there is no uniformity in the 
It would 


is rather 


’ 1 uD 
rawt ul] 


particular State in which the agent resides and transacts his 





VusiIness. 





imitated the Steinway construction. ‘This is a generally conceded 
fact. 

But what no other manufacturer has been able to attain to the 
same high degree is the perfect organization of Messrs. Steinway 
& Sons’ manufacturing establishments. 

Steinway & Sons have established model works at Astoria (op- 
posite the city of New York) for the constant open air and kiln 
drying of seven millions of square feet of the best obtainable lum- 
ber for the construction of cases of square and upright pianos, 
and for the making of grand piano cases of bent wood in one con- 
tinuous length ; as also the vibrating part of each instrument. 

And equally great have been the beneficial results upon the ex- 
cellence of the Steinway pianos by the establishment at Astoria 
of Steinway & Sons’ own metal works and foundry, at which the 
full metal cupola frames and other metal parts of steel and 
steel bronze are produced which have excited the admiration of 
Exhibition of 1876, 
awarded (independent of the 
highest award for their pianofortes) a special diploma of honor for 
the 


everywhere. At the Centennial 
Steinway & Sons were 


experis 
Messrs. 


“‘the highest perfection of finish and workmanship and 
greatest firmness and uniformity of metal structure, &c.” 

The reports of the various European Centennial Commissioners 
to their respective governments show conclusively the high 
value placed officially upon the Steinway productions in steel, by 
these European authorities. 

The combination of this wood and metal armature render the 
Steinway piano unique and unrivaled in this art industry, for all 
other manufactures are compelled to use the old flat iron plates, 
cast in ordinary foundries. 

Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who have their 
own foundry and whose patented construction and art of casting 
in steel the cupola suspended frames which, together with their 
mathematically exact duplex aliquot scales, guarantees that power- 
ful, rich, sympathetic and singing tone, together with extraordi- 
nary capacity of standing in tune, invariably characterizing every 
Steinway plano. 

In the Steinway Astoria works are produced all the piano 
cases, vibrating portions, fuil steel frames, hardware, as also the 
the steel bronze truss and tube frames, etc., for the piano actions, 
by which latter the durability and perfect elasticity of touch is 
created, as also all other articles which can only be produced to 
such perfection through the existing special arrangements at 
Steinway’s factory. 

In the factory in New York, Fourth avenue, from Fifty- 
second to Fifty-third streets, all these articles are fitted together, 
finished, varnished with the purest copal varnish, and polished, 
and the completed pianos then taken to Steinway Hall, Four- 
teenth street, New York city, whence the instruments are sup- 
plied for the American market. 

For Great Britain the central depot is at’ Steinway Hall, 15 
Lower Seymour street, Portman square, London, ‘and for the 
continent of Europe Steinway's Pianofabrik, 20-21 Neue Ro- 
senstrasse, Hamburg. This latter establishment is supplied 
(like Steinway’s factory in New York) with the cases, material, 
vibrating parts, with steel and metal armature, &c., from Stein- 
ways’ Astoria factory, to be finished according to the require- 
ments of the moist European climate, in French (shellac) polish, 
which manner mature experience has fully shown as alone appli- 
cable in moist climates. 

Steinway & Sons manufacture for the whole world, every piano 
being made under their own control, according to the require- 
ments of the respective climate and taste of the country of its 
destination, and fully warranted to be perfect in every respect. 

The result is, that the highest authorities of the old and new 
world consider the Steinway pianos real works of art, of which 
fact Messrs. Steinway have received countless written testi- 
monials. 

—Behr Bros & Co. write to us: ‘‘Our main building of the 
new factory, corner of twenty-ninth street and Eleventh avenue, 
is entirely finished, boiler and engine are now set and elevator put 
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Trade Notes. 
Mr. Henry Behr has entirely recovered from his illness. 
—Curtiss & Mayer, of Chicago, have moved into the new 

warerooms, 

—Christie & Co. will remove their offices into the main build- 
ing on May I. 

—H. J. Demorest has severed his connection with the Sterling 
Organ Company. 

—The music business of J. F. Welde, Meadville, Pa., has 
been sold to Joseph Miller. 

—The Ithaca Organ Company assumes charge of the former 
business of Gerberich Bros., Mansfield, Ohio. 

—It is reported that Whitney & Currier, of Toledo, Ohio, 
will continue the business of C. Y. Lucas, in Wheeling W. Va., 
and retain his services. 

—Dahlgren & Steger, of Chicago, have made handsome im- 
provements in their warerooms on Wabash avenue. ‘They sell 
the ‘‘ Sohmer”’ piano as a leader. 

—The enterprising firm of Rud. Ibach Son, in Barmen, Ger- 
many, has given four prizes for the four best drawings for upright 
piano-vases in the style of the Renaissance. 

—Whitney & Cross, the Chickering agents in Chicago, have 
secured the premises formerly occupied by Julius Bauer & Co., 
Wabash avenue. The McCammon pianos will also be handled 
by Whitney & Cross. 

—The firm of Billings & Co. will be succeeded by Billings & 
Richmond, a copartnership being nearly consummated between 
J. N. Billings and M. O. Richmond. 
tinued at the old stand No, 21 East Fourteenth street. 

—Dr. Hermann Eichborn, of Breslau, invented a 
French Horn, which can be had for the price of 150 marks ($36) 
from Heidrich, the manufacturer at Breslau. The 
stands in F, one octave higher than the common F 
by a special arrangement suddenly can be lowered a fourth, mak- 
ing the instrument a C horn. 


The business will be con- 


has new 
new horn 


Horn, and 


—Mr. Karl F. Witte, of Alfred Dolge, Mr. Bechstein, Jr., son 
of the celebrated Berlin piano manufacturer, and Mr. Dolge, Sr., 
father of Mr. Alfred Dolge, left for Europe on Wednesday, 
April 18, on the City of Richmond. Mr. Witte and Mr. Dolge, 
Sr., will remain abroad during the summer. Mr. Bechstein 
turns to his home after a sojourn of several years in this country. 


Mr. Alfred Dolge, Mr. Ibach, of Barmen, Germany, and the 


re- 


editors of THE Musica Courier, visited the tourists on board 
the steamship and bid them au revoir. We hope they hada 


pleasant trip. 


Communications. 
New York, April 23. 
Editor of The Musical Courier: 

DEAR S1ir—A paper called the Free Press, devoted 
to peculiar music trade information, sporting news and dramatic 
items and news altogether extraneous to music and the music 
trade, has lately printed an inquiry regarding our business, osten- 
sibly coming from a dealer in Cincinnati. The inquiry is signed 
‘<Ac Fi,” 

We hereby offer the editor of the /ree Press a one hundred 
dollar advertisement for one-quarter of a year if he produces at 
once the original letter, with envelope in the usual cancelled con- 
dition, dated in accordance with the date of the letter of the 
writer whose initials appear. 

The editor of the Free Press answered the inquiry of A. J. H. 
with a series of ungentlemanly replies. He has frequently called 
upon us to advertise in his columns, which we declined to do, as 
we believe every member of the music trade has the privilege to 
select his own mediums, and we have been more than ever in- 
clined mot to patronize the /ree Press since its columns are de- 
voted to such reprehensible articles as the funeral of the burglar 
and prize-fighter Elliott and the doings of similar roughs. 

We are not responsible for the tastes and habits of the editor, 
but we are anxious to maintain a certain dignity among the papers 
claiming to represent the music trade, and really cannot patronize 
a sheet that devotes itself to Police Gazette literature. 
We offer the one hundred dollars because we are sure that no 
letter has been received making the inquiry ; the letter was simply 
manufactured by the editor of the vee Press, 
Let the trade judge of such actions, and if it is willing that 
they should be indorsed, it must advertise in the columns of such 
a paper. 
Believing that we have already trespassed too much upon your 
valuable space and time, we remain, yours very truly, 

Aucustus Baus & Co. 
[The editor of the /7vee Press certainly is in a very unpleasant 
position, unless he can at once furnish the letter signed by A. J. H. 
That letter is only an inquiry, and can do no injury to A. J. H. if 
his name is given. It asks whether Augustus Baus manufactures 





up. We shall commence running this week, Shall ship our first 
piano since the fire, at the end of the week.” | 





pianos. The iactory of Augustus Baus & Co. is located at No. 
528 West Forty-third street.—EDITORS MUSICAL CouRiEgR. ] 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 























SOHMER & CO., Maninfieienh, 149 to 155 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 


E.14th St., New York. 














Have the indorse- 
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“GUILD PIANOS 


Nearly 17,000 now in use. 
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The Best Medium-Priced Instrument ever 
| offered to the Trade and Public. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO, 


682 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“It is the sweetest-toned Piano I ever heare i shoo 
Mr. Harris, of England, the inventor of the celebrated 
is baetuay Engine.’ 

* Are famous for great nicety and durability of work- 


gq ™ acahip and fine tone qualities.’’—Yourna/. 











and satisfactory. 


BROTH CKE R 


MATCEHI rss 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 











Scarf with front, patented January 9, 1883. 


PIANO COVER MAKERS 


- ARE — 


Cautioned Not to Infringe. 


The onlyCover 
for an Upright 
Piano-F orte, 
which is an or- 
nament and pro- 
tection for the 
instrument. 


GRAND and 
UPRIGHT 
+ PIANO COVERS 
$ —-IN— 
@ Felt,Plush,Cloth 
& & 





kc., &c , 
made to order. 
G4 For designs and price-lists apply to 

 fS. eave, 


P. O. Box 2920. New York City. 
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| ‘We rece ommend as | bei ng in every respect reliable | 
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NEYY ENGLAND 
Cabinet Organs 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 


Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 


CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS, 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


wore” SYMPHONY” ORGAN. 
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WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN N C0, MERIDEN, CONN. 
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A. HAMMACHER. 


Prano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY 


Ms Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


WM. SCHLEMMER. 


‘A. HAMMACHER & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. , 


C. F. GOEPEL, 1 
=z=09 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


244m arseamere 
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t ORUAN 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN C0., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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Boston Trade Notes. 

Although many Boston manufacturers are complaining of dull 
times, the Emerson Pianc Company is as busy as ever. 

The ‘* Connoisseur” organ of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany differs in tone and tone-quality from any other kind of organ 
made 

The Henry F. Miller piano has always been the leading instru- 
ment of Wurlitzer Brothers, Cincinnati. 

The Boston Zvening Transcript closes its criticism of Wm. H. 
Sherwood’s remarkable piano-playing at the testimonial concert 
tendered to him, and given last Wednesday, with this compliment 
‘It is only just and due to mention that the 
Miller pianos fulfilled their part in the performance nobly—in 


tothe Miller piano 


fact, leaving nothing to be desired in that regard.” 

Some of the retail dealers in Boston have a way of advertising 
that is unworthy of a merchant who claims respectability. Mr. 
Arthur Woodward, of Woodward & Brown, told us the other day 
of acase in point. A dealer advertised a Woodward & Brown 
piano for $90. Parties who called were told that the piano had 


just been sold. If this was done to injure Woodward & Brown 
it failed of its purpose, as the price mentioned is so absurd that 
The dealer had no Woodward 


& Brown piano in his wareroom at the time. 


the falsehood is at once manifest. 


Wm. Bourne & Son are putting up a new factory near Boylston 
Station, West Roxbury District, Boston, Mass. 

John Church, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Boston last week, 
looking about for pianos. It is said that the figures he offers are 
often less than the cost of pianos ; but they do not take him up 
quickly at his figures in Boston. 

A style one, B. F 
sessed a remarkable wealth of tone and an elastic and agreeable 
touch 


Baker upright, we recently examined, pos- 


It was in every respect an excellent instrument. 

C. C. Briggs & Co, are just now employing more hands than at 
They have a steady, 
growing trade for their pianos, and are in receipt of compliment- 
The firm 
has not been able to accumulate any stock at any time during the 


any other time in the history of the firm. 
ary letters from the dealers that handle their pianos. 


past tweive months 

Work in the new case factory of Guild, Church & Co., is now 
progressing actively, and in a few weeks the firm will be able to 
turn out its full complement of instruments again. 

Tur Musicat Courier has ina short time built up an exten- 
sive subscription list among the best musical people and institu- 
It is not alone the best medium for 
advertising for the manufacturers of pianos and organs on account 


tions of Boston and vicinity. 


of its large circulation throughout the trade, but also for the 
reason that in all the large cities of the Union, and especially in 
New York and Boston, the musical world reads the paper every 


week. It is on sale at Loring’s Library, Boston, Mass. 
Hallet, Davis & Co. are making some of the very best toned up- 
rights in the market at present. The designs of their cases are 


Mr. G 


Washington street, is the right man in the right place. 


unusually handsome. P. Guilford, at the warerooms on 


Said a Boston manufacturer to us the other day: ‘‘ The reason 


why we not advertise in any of the musical journals at present, 


s because we are making certain improvements in the factory and 
the 


pending money there. When they are finished we will 


j wt gain.” ** 
begin adve ising again 


But,” we responded, ‘‘ your advertise- 
ment is in several of them at present.” ‘‘ Oh yes, but we do not 
pay for it and ordered it out long ago, as you will see here in our 
copy book ‘* How can these papers afford to do that?” 

Be- 


sides one other music journal and Tue MusicaL Courter there 


‘Simply by reprinting articles instead of writing them. 


is not another musical paper published in the United States that 


ha» a staff of writers. The other paper, we refer to, has also a 
dramatic department.” 

Of papers that are purely musical, there is not one in this 
country, except THe MusicaL Courter, that has a salaried staff 


from the managing editor downward. Their reading columns 
therefore are simply reprints and the matter which the editiors 


write isusually rather inelegantly termed ‘‘ hog wash !” 
Trade in Lockport. ; 
Lockport, N. Y., April 20. © 


Thomas Hall’s music rooms revealed 


the following Mr 


\ visit to 
Hall represents organs of four makes and 
eight makes of pianos, The business at present is only fair, the 
demand being greater during winter than now. 

Messrs. Simmons & Walter report sheet-music trade as poor, 
and the demand for violins, accordeons, and small instruments as 
sma 


Mr. W. C. Compton, our Pine-street merchant, is agent for three 
makes of organs, viz., the Burdett, the Smith American, and the 
Malcolm, Love & Co.; also for pianos of three makes—Knabe & 


., Dunham & Son, and Billings & Co. He reports trade as 


H. L. 


the demand for sheet-music unusually large. 


Foster Bros. & Paulson is the name of a new firm in the 


In Town Recently. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER. ] 
J. F. Simpson, of W. Blasius, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. Strathy, Rochester, N. Y. 
A. V. Smith, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
F. W. Baily, of C. B. Hunt & Co., Boston, Mass. 
J. J. Heppe, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. H. Thomas, Catskill, N. Y. 
C. S. Greene, Fall River, Mass. 
John Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I. A. Young, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Cory Brothers, Providence, R. I. 
C. E. Freeman, Amherst, N. S. 
Samuel Hay, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Jarvis Peloubet, Bloomfield, N. J. 
A. G. Clemmer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
D. F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
E. Levy, of E. Witzman & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
H. M. Brainard, Cleveland, Ohio. 








A New Reed. 

The new reed invented by Mr. William Munroe, of 
the Munroe Organ Reed Company, Worcester, Mass., presents 
the following claims: 

1. In an organ reed, the tongue of the reed, secured to the 
reed block by means of a wire staple, the prongs of the staple 
being upset sufficiently to draw the butt of the tongue tightly 
down upon the face of the reed block. 

2. In an organ reed the tongue grooved acryss its butt for re- 
ceiving the bridge of the wire staple pressed therein to aid in 
holding the tongue firmly in position. 

3. The tongue of the reed perforated or recessed at the edges 
of its butt, and grooved from recess to recess for receiving the 
staple which holds it to the reed block. 








Amsterdam International Exposition. 
Report sy Cons 
HE following very important report of the United 
States Consul at Amsterdam, Holland, has been addressed 

to the State Department at Washington : 

I have the honor to report that up to the present there has not 
been received at the consulate even the first communication from 
any person in the United States asking any information whatso- 
ever or otherwise concerning the approaching International Ex- 
position at Amsterdam. 

Thinking this, to say the least, rather strange, I mentioned the 
matter to a friend of mine and a member of the ‘‘ executive com- 
mittee,” in an unofficial way, and requested him to furnish me 
some information as to whether any applications at all have been 
received for space in the exhibition building from Americans in- 
tending to exhibit here, and as to certain other matters relating 
to the progress and prospects of the ‘‘ Exposition.” 

He has been kind enough to hand to me, a few days ago, a 
short memorandum, from which I glean information as follows, 
viz.: 


ECKSTEIN. 


Up to the present, space to the extent of only about 440 square feet has 
been actually secured by six persons or firms in the United States, or by their 
agents, here for them. 

A considerable number of Americans, directly or through their agents here, 
have made inquiries at the office of the Commissioner-General of the Exhibi- 
tion for all sorts of information, but so far as space in the Exhibition build- 
ings has been bespoken beyond the amount above stated. 

The following- named countries are known to participate in the Exhibition : 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Russia, Spain, 
Italy, China, and Japan, &c., but to what exact extent these different coun- 
tries or the intending exhibitors of same have already engaged space in the 
Exhibition buildings I am not informed. 

It appears from the memorandum that the following mentioned governments 
have appointed commissioners, namely: England, France, Belgium, Spain, 
China and Japan, and British and French colonies. 

There seems to be no certain time fixed up to which space may be applied 
for and secured, excepting that applications for entire sections must be made 
before the rst of December next. 

It was originally anticipated here that manufacturers, inventors, 
and others from no other country would avail themselves with 
greater alacrity of the existing opportunity than those of the 
United States, and that they would certainly make an extensive 
display here, but as it is now observed that the enterprise is 
viewed with comparative unconcern and indifference in the United 
States, it causes surprise and disappointment here. 

If this exhibition is to come and pass without a considerable 
participation therein by exhibitors from our country, as present 
appearances indicate, it cannot be from want of timely and suffi- 
cient knowledge in possession of our people respecting it 

So far as I am concerned, I can say that when the subject of 
holding an exhibition here was first mooted it received my fullest 
attention, and was closely followed up for many months until the 
negotiations were completed and the matter settled. 

I then immediately reported it to the Department in my dispatch 
No. 166, of September 21, 1881, and since then I have informed 
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as likely to be interesting and valuable, or necessary to be known 
to possibly intending exhibitors or the general public. 

In addressing the Department now on this subject, it is by no 
means for the purpose of stimulating our people to action, or urg- 
ing them to evince a livelier interest in the matter than they seem 
to have done hitherto. 

Participation in the forthcoming exhibition will prove a rather 
expensive affair to American exhibitors, I expect ; and as I cannot 
be positive, or say with certainty to what extent, if to any, they 
will be compensated for their trouble and outlays by immediate or 
future benefits as the result of such participation, I consider it 
would be imprudent on my part to attempt the exertion of any 
influence. 

As to whether the exhibition in its entirety will turn out a suc- 
cess or a failure, I am as yet utterly incompetent to judge. I can 
say, however, that the opinions on this important point, freely 
expressed here by parties best qualified to form an intelligent 
opinion on the subject, are far from being unanimous, but, on the 
contrary, quite conflicting. 

Nevertheless, I would venture to state, it occurs to me that, 
whether the exhibition, as a whole, proves successful or not, it 
would be likely to result advantageously to American manufactur- 
ers, producers, and exporters if a full and well selected display of 
all sorts of articles know to be suitable and desirable for the 
markets of this country and its ‘‘ colonies ” should be made. 

It may be confidently expected that during the term of the ex- 
hibition, from May to October, 1883, the same will be visited by 
nearly every one in any way interested in the commerce and trade 
of this country and its ‘‘ colonies,” as well as by many thousands 
of consumers from all parts of the land. 

The effect of this might be that very many articles, the product 
and manufacture of our country, being so long and so prominently 
brought to the notice of the general public, and especially such 
articles as are already in the trade here, would in future find a 
much larger market, whereas many others, never before imported 
into Holland, might, as a consequence, be introduced, a demand 
for them created, and a trade therein established. 

The Hollanders can hardly believe that the people of the Uni- 
ted States can or will prove apathetic to the undertaking in qu s- 
tion, considering that the Dutch public has, for so many years, 
shown such great confidence in all sorts of American enterprises, 
and invested and speculated, and still does in its securities of every 
description, to an almost unlimited extent. 

Whether this constitutes a good and sufficient reason why our 
people should now bestir themselves in this matter, I think it best 
to leave to their own judgment. D. Ecksretn, Consul. 


An Organ Story from Boston. 


GOOD story, with a moral, was told to us last 


week in Boston. An organ dealer in the West who was 
selling a Boston organ sent one of these instruments to a farmer's 
house, and remained with the farmer all the afternoon trying to 
induce him to buy the instrument and use it in place of another 
he had recently purchased. He did not succeed by the time sup- 
per was ready, and as he was hungry from his efforts, he accepted 
the invitation of the farmer to dine with him. 

During the progress of the meal the organ man again began to 
discuss business, and offered this time to take the organ recently 
After 


some bickering a trade was made, and the organ dealer got ready 


purchased by the farmer in part payment of the new one. 
to leave. He bade the farmer adieu, and as he stepped on the 
piazza the son of toil reminded him that he was not taking the 
other organ along. 

‘* The#’s all right,”” said the organ man—“‘ that’s all right ; you 
That's 
I would not have it for the 


use it for kindling wood this winter. It's a Beatty organ. 
all you can do with it, anyhow. 
trouble of taking back.” 

Moral: Never buy a Beatty organ, unless you cannot get any 
better kind of kindling wood. 





Review of New Music. 
The Reggar Maid 
Is rather an ambitious attempt at something above the average 
The 
and sometimes unskillful, and in so far as appears to us, purpose- 
Mr. Jungnickel needs more concentration, and should 
select a motive for practice, and work it out minus extraneous 
subject matter. He seems to possess some talent. 


ieee eets . (song)... . Ross Jungnickel. 


production than a real success. modulations are excessive 


less. 


S. T. Gorpon & Son, NEw York Cliry. 
Rach Thought is Thine............0.02. (ballad)..... .... Niccolo Norrito. 
This is a pleasing ballad as nicely written as such pieces usually 
are. The accompaniment deserves praise while the melody wil] 


become popular. 








—Ramos & Moses, of Richmond, Va., have rapidly built up so 
excellent a business, that their trade is eagerly sought for by the 
manufacturers. 





the Department of everything concerning it which seemed to me 








EMERSON PIANO CoO. 


Sree BEST IS NONE TOO Goon,D.” 
WHAT WE RECOMMEND WILL RECOMMEND ITSELF. 


WAREROOM, 579 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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send f fr Prices of the Pp A C K A R D O a G A A ii Manvfactured by the 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








GABLER 





— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my viame have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrang 
Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic action 1 frame, cast in one piece (patented 
May, ” 1877, and March, 1878), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, ——— 


d July, 1872, aud 





—  #THERE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. r—\— 
Factory and Yarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








CARPENTER 


FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


xt MASIDUVUDE achatoenmeneiascdiesde MINIMUM PRISE. iy 


fey “a 


ORGANS : 


THE BEST ORGAN 


— FOR THE — 


DEALER. 








CABLE & SONS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 213 to 221 W. 36th Street, New York. 
Gay™ Speciat Casu Prices. 





QUINBY BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMEN 


(Round, Flat and Piston Valves,) 


‘TS, 


yr Circular and 
Price Lists. 





For particulars send 


fi 


No. 62 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





ESTABI LISH ED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


¥ . 
Organ Pipes 
The very best made tn every respect. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c 





T. L. WATERS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
CJ 
Pianos and whee 
14 East 14th Street, New York. 


G3 Agents wanted. Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 


BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 








logue and Price List. 


G@™ Send for Cata- 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Successor to WM. M. WILSON, 





Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 


Pipe Organs 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


DIPPEL & SCHMIDT, 


— Manufacturers of — 


GRAND, SQUARE AMD UPRIGHT 


Piano-Forte Actions, 


92, 94 & 96 CLINTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


BB FOO sy ago 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., . West St., New York. 














260 & 262 WEST 28th STREET, 


Near Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 


$66 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLetr& Co., Purtiand, Maine. 





—* ESTABLISI [ED 1843.%*— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 592 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PEEK SQUARE. UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Highest Grade of Excellence, Lowest Possible 











nde 





Dealers will find it to their interest to get our prices and fully Illustrated Catalogue. 


PEEK & SON, 124 We rest 35th Street, Nev w York. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS ae THE GLOBE. 


ITHACA ORGANS ‘ig irnaca onGAN AND PIANO OO 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, *-& 


through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years. 


~=SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.— 


Novelty in styles a great feature. 


Office and Sain ITHACA, 


J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 


No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON ..PPLICATION. 


(PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS, 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 
The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com- 
N. Y. plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 
years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 


the Duplex rapidly to the front. 





A. BAUS, Manager. 








AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


Highe.t Standard of Excellence. Lowest Possible Prices. (Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. 
WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 


WAREROOMS: 26 


| Manufacturers of PIANOFORTES. 








EE. G. HARRINGTON rs GO. si 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, 


Square § 





ee, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


® 
Upright Pianofortes. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








“BAY STATE ORGAN quiy and Volume of To 


no NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH C: 
THE MANUFACTURERS, 


sf 





EP. HUNT & CQ., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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S 7 H; I N WA Y THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT He b NV hy f Wife | b P 


re & Shs 








A >0A 
Ns» 








Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 


f the full i frames), in thei factories. : : . ; : ‘ . ’ 
a a the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 





New York Warercoms, Steinway Hall, G8. Lattin. Chigggey (rer oe 
—— — + —E 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 
WM. H. SHERWOOD, LOUIS MAAS, EDMUND NEUPERT, 
' CARLYLE PETERSILEA, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, GUSTAVE SATTER, 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, FRANK GILDER, CHARLES KUNKEL, | CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. S. LIEBLING, HENRIETTA MAURER, EDWARD B. PERRY. 
—_ aes i 
Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 
ashesnellcaittilcaeaaits 7? S335 WV AREROONSS: == 
SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 
Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. No. 6 | | WASHINGTON ST REET, BOSTON, MASS. 











BEtikk BROS.& CO 


gy eeveret" Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos °=tsscn** 


-- GRAND >- 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


: Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at Medal at the 
V4 World’s Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
Ky 1873. 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and > quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty o1 construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,’ 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 10th & 11th Aves. | WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


BEHNING "2 treamue’ BEHNING 


<@ With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board. ¢@— 


W arerooms, 15 East 14th Street, and 129 East i25th Street, New York. 









































STULTZ & BAUER:<=~Upright a Square Pianos, 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703, 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, =} Smn.tucetcess | 


CHRISTIE" 5a 











THAVE NO SUPERIOR” oq "mem 


The Trade Invited to Test 


pealiy aa and Price. 


UPRIGHT AND acne, 


Unsurpassed in quality ; attractive in price 


CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 West Thirty-Sixth Street, NEW YORK. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, MeCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 


NOS — 








CHASE PIANO C0., 


SONVId 


2 
— | 
a. 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 








| 
| 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. og 











LOCKWOOD PRESS. 74 Duane Street, New York. 
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